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This  morning  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Rural  Housing  survey,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  all  the  Civil  Works  projects. 

Dr.  Louise  Stanley,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics,  directed  the 
Rural  Housing  survey,  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Engineering,  and  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  object  of  the  survey  was  four- fold.    First,  to  measure  the  potential 
demand  for  improved  home  facilities;  second,  to  determine  the  cost,  of  providing 
such  facilities;  third,  to  develop  plans  for  installing  them;  and  fourth,  to 
develop  plans  for  financing  them. 

Of  course,  when  money  became  tight,  the  building  industries  were  hit 
pretty  hard.    People  stopped  modernizing  their  homes,  making  repairs,  and  adding 
new  equipment.    Rural  homes  suffered  more  than  urban  or  village  homes,  because  of 
the  farm  situation.    Farmers  simply  had  to  let  things  run  down,  because  their 
cash  income  has  been  so  low.    The  survey  showed  that  some  farm  homes  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition,  especially  in  those  sections  where  the  income  has  been  low 
for  a  period  of  years. 

The  actual  field  work  of  the  survey  was  done  by  women  who  made  house-to- 
house  visits  in  rural  sections  of  the  country.    They  were  known  as  "enumerators." 
They  filled  in  a  schedule  of  some  three  hundred  items,  about  each  house  they 
visited.    Such  items  as  the  structural  condition  of  the  house;  space  requirements; 
water  supply  and  sewage  disposal;  light  and  heat,  refrigeration;  laundry  and 
cooking  facilities;  landscaping;  needed  repairs,  and  so  on. 

This  survoy  will  help  form  a  basis  for  the  rural  end  of  any  national  build- 
ing program;  a  building  program  which  will  improve  the  standard  of  living  among 
farm  people,  and  stimulate  activity  among  the  trades  and  professions  concerned 
with  housing  and  equipment. 

How  many  people  had  jobs  on  this  Civil  Works  project?  About  hundred 
women,  and  U00  men.         States  were  surveyed,  and  about  3^-5  counties. 

The  people  who  did  the  actual  surveying  were  Civil  Works  employees,  and 
some  of  them  needed  help  badly.    It  was  not  only  money  that  counted,  but  also  the 
opportunity  to  get  back  into  harness  again.    A  young  architect,  working  on  plans 
in  California,  was  almost  destitute  when  he  got  a  job  with  the  Farm  Housing  Survey. 
He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  promising  architects  on  the  West  Coast.    One  of 
the  best  statisticians,  in  the  engineering  office  at  headquarters,  had  been  working 
in  the  engine  room  of  a  steam  freighter,  as  a  wiper. 
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Many  of  the  women  who  made  the  hoii.se- to -house  visits  were  professionally 
trained.    Doctor  Stanley  has  received  hundreds  of  letters,   showing  how  grateful 
these  women  were  for  a  chance  to  earn  money  during  the  winter  months.    Most  of 
them  put  in  long  hours,  on  a  hard  jot),  in  the  "bitterest  part  of  a  cold  winter. 
Some  of  them,   in  the  Northern  and  western  States,  had  to  travel  on  skiis  and  snow 
shoes,  or  in  sleighs  drawn  "by  horses  or  oxen,  or  on  horseback  —  sometimes  in 
weather  so  bitterly  cold  that  they  couldn't  got  drivers  for  their  teams. 

Along  the  Hew  England  Coast,   some  of  the  enumerators  had  to  travel  heavy 
seas,  to  visit  island  homes.     In  the  South,   the  women  traveled  muddy  "back  roads, 
through  the  wilderness,  to  reach  the  cabins  of  the  mountaineers,  and  those  living 
in  isolated  districts.    But  —  this  is  the  interesting  thing  about  it  —  the  same 
women  who  visited  the  rural  homes,  to  find  out  what  was  needed  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  —  these  same  women  have  offered  their  further  services  in 
follow-up  work,  without  pay  I    They  hope  that  their  survey  will  be  the  means  of 
bettering  the  home  conditions  of  their  neighbors. 

An  enumerator  in  a  Southern  State  added  this  note  to  her  report:     "For  more 
than  twenty  years  I  have  given  special  attention  to  rural  conditions.    You  are 
entering  a  field  of  tragic  need." 

A  Kentucky  woman,  who  visited  over  two  hundred  homes  in  her  county,  sent 
in  this  report:     "The  average  farm  house  is  a  frame  structure,  from  four  to  six 
rooms,  with  front  and  back  porches.    The  house  is  lighted  with  kerosene  and  heated 
with  wood-burning  stoves.    The  water  supply  is  carried  from  a  well  or  cistern  in 
the  back  yard,  and  the  sanitary  conveniences  are  very  poor.     ilearly  all  farm 
housewives  are  overworked.    They  become  old  women  in  their  youthful  days  from  the 
work  and  worry  of  keeping  inconvenient,  antiquated  farm  houses  in  a  fairly  decent 
condition, " 

Well,   reports  like  that  one  make  us  hope  that  any  national  housing  program 
will  include  the  farm  homo. 

Quoting  Doctor  Stanley:     "The  survey  just  completed  gives  us  the  facts  we 
need  for  a  program  of  home  improvement  and  construction." 

The  results  of  the  Housing  survey  were  of  considerable  value  to  Extension 

workers.     Some  of  the  needed  improvements  can  be  made  without  much  cash  outlay. 

VJhere  only  a  small  amount  of  money  is  necessary,  the  Extension  specialists  are 
already  going  ahead  with  suggestions. 

Quoting  Doctor  Stanley  again:     "You'd  be  surprised  to  see  what  patching 
up  an  old,  dilapidated,   run-down  house  can  do  for  the  mental  health  of  its 
occupants.     I  think  that  perhaps  the  most  significant  result  of  the  Farm 
Housing  Survey,  to  dote,   is  its  effect  upon  the  farm  family.    They  feel  that 
Uncle  Sam  is  really  interested  in  helping  them  improve  their  homes." 


